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“And, finally, Mrs. Goldbag brought some grapes from under her shawl.”—p. 196. 


THE GOLDBAGS AND THE PENTURBYS. 


T was o strange sort of street; houses were 
jumbled together in it without any reference 
to appearances. I don’t think there was more 


any resemblance to one another. Why the whole 
street wasn’t pulled down, and rebuilt with two 
rows of handsome, uniform houses, I can’t con- 


than one pair of houses in that street bearing | ceive; and I wonder that the wealthy people who 
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lived in their gorgeous gazabos could tolerate the in any spirits the night before, which made him 
shabby, dingy little tenements that clustered | oversleep himsclf—no; his being late that day 
around them. was purely accidental; but poor Mr. Penturby felt 

Two houses there were in that street, where the | himself degraded when he remembered it. He 
contrast between threadbare respectability and | was shy and punctilious and nervous, and he 
glossy extravagance was most remarkable. These | couldn’t bear being late, even though the cause 
houses stood facing one another. The first was a | was an honourable one, as it was on that solitary 
gigantic mansion—one of those huge stone fabrics, | occasion. He had met a little child who had lost 
square and solid, which seem to be conscious that her way, and what could he do but take the poor 
their dignity depends on their immobility. The | crying thing home? as he said to Mrs. Penturby 
inhabitants were supplied with provisions, I have afterwards. 
no doubt, for there was a side-entrance for | Mr. Penturby was a thin, tall man—unlike his 
tradespeople; but the great front-door seldom | opposite neighbour, who was short and stout; and 
swung on its hinges, and then only under the | unlike his opposite neighbour, Mr. Penturby had 
grasp of the majestic footman. I never saw a | only one great coat, It was bright and new and 
pedestrian enter or leave the house. Carriages | fashionable when the nuptials of the happy pair 
rolled up to the steps occasionally, and satined were celebrated, and it had done duty every winter 
dames passed the threshold, and repassed it after _since—fifteen winters—a long, but no5 an im. 
a conventional period. The family vehicle drove | possible time for a great coat: to last; “at least 
to the door once a day, in fine weather, and the | for such great coats as were made when I was 
delicately-kept, sleek horses ambled away for a young,” said the poor clerk, as he gazed with 
short hour, and returned. fond affection at the shabby relic. 

Throughout the house there diffuses itself a} “My dear,” said Mrs. Penturby, one day, to 
glow of stately comfort, which seems to defy the | her husband, as that worthy gentleman returned 
dark shades of sorrow; but in the faces of the | home, “I think there must be somebody ill op- 
master and mistress, Mr. and Mrs. Goldbag, you posite, a carriage has stopped there twice to-day, 
may trace hard, sharp lines and deep furrows; | and I am sure it was a doctor’s, for the gentleman 
anxious, timid glances—unmistakable tokens of | went in and out so fast, just as if he hadn’t a 
the skeleton which lodges in that firm mansion.| moment to stay. Perhaps there’s going to be 
The bright household is somewhat sick of its | another baby. How pleased they wiJl be. Wouldn’t 
gloomy grandeur. Those long and majestic halls, | it be kind just to step over and inquire?” added 
those heavy and tapestried rooms, are never| Mrs. Penturby, in whom curiosity and sympathy 
jocund with the peals of baby merriment. In! were both at work. 
the midst of the grim magnificence is a feeble,| “My dear,” said Mr. Penturby, “I shouldn't 
sickly, frail-looking child, silent and awed, pre-| presume to do such a thing.” 
maturely well-bred—the sole stay, the melancholy | “But why not, my dear?” urged the partner of 
representative of all that pomp. Often, too, have ' his bosom; “why not? There can be no pre- 
I seen a tearful woman’s face and a regretful! sumption in making inquiries which couldn't be 
man’s pressed against the smooth squares of plate- | taken otherwise than kindly.” 
glass, looking with half-envious glances at the} “Well, my dear, I should be very pleased to 
many happy, healthy children of the mouldy little | show a kindly disposition towards my neighbours, 
habitation opposite—a straight, narrow, brick | whether they were rich or poor, but I am not at 
house, running up four storeys in all, each storey | all sure that Mr. Goldbag would not think it great 
boasting its two small rooms, front and back, No! presumption.” 
lack of children to fill those eight little cells—to| And so the conversation ended for the time. 
give them a room apiece would have filled them | Later in the evening, however, Mr. Penturby said 
all—well-fed children, following one another with | to his wife, “ My dear, I see Mr. Goldbag’s coach- 
the regularity of steps, from Edward the eldest |man standing at the corner. I have a sort of 
to Samuel the baby, who won’t be the baby much | acquaintance with him—in fact, I did him a good 
longer. turn once—-so I think I shall just run over, and 

Every morning at eight, and every evening at | inquire.” 
six, Mr. Penturby, the father of that goodly array| A minute afterwards, Mr. Penturby was seen 
of children, might be seen on the doorsteps of| slippering across the street, and addressing with 
that dusty house. He was a mechanically punc-| timid deference the-burly coachman. When he 
tual man. He had never been late at his office | returned, a shade was on his brow, as he told his 
but once, and that day was marked with a black} wife that there was no prospect of another baby 
letter in Mr. Penturby’s almanack ; he felt himself | over the way, but every prospect of losing the 
degraded when he recalled that day. He had done | only one, for the doctor gave but little hope. 
nothing wrong—no; he had not been indulging | “And my dear, Mr. Jenkinson—that’s the coach- 
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man, my dear—has promised to tell us how the 
little fellow goes on.” 

For the next few days the whole Penturby | 
household felt an all-absorbing interest in the} 
little sick child over tho way, and Mr. Jenkinson 
kept them constantly supplied with the most 
recent intelligence. One evening, the master of | 
the stately mansion was looking gloomily out of 
the window, thinking of his trouble, more with | 
the feeling of thwarted and impatient pride, than | 
of fatherly affection, when he perceived the Jean | 
figure of Mr. Penturby in the attitude of deep | 
conversation with the coachman. Mr. Penturby | 
was listening eagerly to Mr. Jenkinson’s somewhat 


| house opposite, and the little crowd of faces which 
| were sure to be gazing into the street. Yes, there 
they were, and they angered him; but though he 

as angry at the sight, day after day he came 
and gazed at them, especially about six o'clock, 
when the little faces grew wistful, watching for 
the pale, thin man returning home, and an eager 
clamour greeted the father at the door. Poor 
Mr. Goldbag! the tears stole into his eyes as he 
beheld the family ovation. 

To watch this scene became Mr. Goldbag’s sole 
employment, and it afforded him a melancholy 
pleasure. His mind was somewhat perturbed one 
night to find that the little faces were not to be 


’ by | . : ’ 
pompous account of the doctor’s last opinion. | seen at the window, and though six o’clock, and 
- But Mr. Goldbag felt angry to see his coachman | half-past six had chimed, no Mr. Penturby was 
engaged in such close intercourse with a shabby-| to be seen. Perturbation grew into wonder and 


looking stranger. Perhaps the fact that a group | 
of little eager faces were looking anxiously from 
the opposite window, may have contributed to | 
Mr. Goldbag’s displeasure. Be that as it may, | 
he rang the bell somewhat violently, and sternly | 
demanded of the footman who came to answer the | 
summons, “ Who Jenkinson was holding that long | 
palaver with ?” 

“It be Mr. Penturby, sir,” said the footman, | 
“who have been so unremitting in his inquiries | 
after young master, sir. He have been here many 
an evening just to ask.” 


“Who is Mr. Penturby?” asked the astonished 
parent. 

“Mr. Penturby be the gentleman who have that | 
extraordinary lot of children, as you may have 


| 


noticed over the way.” 

“Oh!” growled Mr. Goldbag as John Thomas 
withdrew. “I should like to know what business 
he has in making inquiries; I never asked him.” | 
But notwithstanding that Mr. Goldbag grumbled, 
he could not help feeling pleased at the genuine 
and unobtrusive interest which the crowded house 
over the way took in the welfare of his heir. 

A few evenings after, a man arrived at the big 
house, bringing with him a little coffin; and the 
next day a gorgeous but gloomy procession left | 
the door; the black horses, tossing their long dark 
manes over their arched necks, were followed by 
sombre carriages, in one of which sat Mr. Goldbag, 
pale, stern, and unresigned. But he noticed one | 
thing—the blinds at the little house opposite were 
all drawn down, and there were no little faces at 
the window that day. 

Mr. Goldbag felt his great house cheerless in- 
deed after that sad day. Mrs. Goldbag’s tears | 
aggravated him. He moved about listlessly; he | 
had nothing to do, and the little purpose he had | 
in life was ended with the death of his child. | 
For a long time he hardly moved from his private | 
sitting-room, and when he did, it was to steal into | 
the great dining-room and take a look at the little 


| taken cold and neglected it; and the doctor 


anxiety when the next evening came, and brought 
no Mr. Penturby and no happy greetings. Could 
the little family have left? He would ask John 
Thomas. Bit some days elapsed before Mr. Gold- 
bag could summon up courage to ask his majestic 
footman; and when at length he managed it, I 
must confess it was very clumsily done—much 
more clumsily than was Mr. Goldbag’s wont—and 
much more clumsy than the footman’s grandi- 
loquent reply, in which he informed his master 
that “Mr. Penturby were very ill; and he were 
always a poor creature, were that Mr. Pen- 
turby; and how they does live, at the best of 
times, is more nor I can conceive, much less now. 
Why, he have much less to live on, and support 
that prodigious family, than Jenkinson! he have— 


| when you take into account as Jenkinson have a 


house and perquisites. The matter, sir? Why, 
he caught cold, and didn’t take care of it; and 
went out to his business, when he best have been 
at home; and now he’s right bad, he is.” 

Yes, poor Mr. Penturby was ill, but not so ill as 
the magnificent John Thomas asserted. He had 
had 
been called in, after much remonstrance on Mr. 
Penturby’s part. They couldn’t afford it, he had 
said. But much less could they afford his being 
ill, replied his wife. And so the matter was 
settled, and the doctor came. 

“Complete rest, liberal diet, plenty of port wine, 
change of air and scene. General debility has 
more to do with it than this nasty cold. We 
must get rid of that, and then you must go away 
and travel.” 

But the nasty cold did not yield to the doctor’s 
injunctions; it still hung about its victim, who 
fretted and worried that his business was being 
neglected, and that they could not afford this 
terrible expense. Fretting and anxiety did not 
improve his condition, and the poor clerk became 
feverish, and his wife looked worn. It was 
on one of these days that Mrs. Penturby was 
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looking out of the window, when her attention 
was attracted by the sight of the great door of 
the opposite mansion opening. There was no 
carriage at the door; but out of it emerged a 
little, stout, black-suited gentleman, followed by 
a somewhat ponderous, black-dressed woman—no 
others than Mr. and Mrs. Goldbag. They de- 
ascended the steps and walked—yes, actually 
walked—across the street; they came upon the 
pavement, approached Mrs. Penturby’s door, and 
knocked (Mr. Penturby would not believe it, till 
his wife and all his children severally affirmed it) 
at her door; inquired after the invalid ; came into 
the little parlour, and talked to Mrs. Penturby 
(who was ready to drop) so sweetly, and noticed 
ithe children (the tear that quivered in Mr. Gold- 
bag’s eyes as he spoke to little Tommy was not 
unobserved by Mrs. Penturby); and, finally, Mrs. 
Goldbag brought some grapes from under her 
shawl. “Would Mrs. Penturby accept them ?— 
they were so refreshing to the sick; hoped Mr. 
Penturby would like them—they grew in her own 
garden; trusted poor Mr. Penturby would soon 
be quite strong again;” and then they departed ; 
but a train of light seemed to linger behind them. 

In the evening, when the big family Bible was 
opened for prayers, there was a clean, beautiful 
ten-pound note lying on the very chapter they 
were going to read, and they all declared Mr. 
Goldbag must have done it; and little Rosy re- 
membered seeing him fumbling about with the 
family Bible. After talking and wondering for 
a little, and looking with thankful eyes at the 
magic and mysterious piece of paper, they read 
the chapter; and the big tears rolled down Mrs. 
Penturby’s cheeks as they read—“ Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon. Therefore I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the 
fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they ? Therefore take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we 
drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? 
(For after all these things do the Gentiles seek :) 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you. Take 
therefore no thought for the morrow.” 

Then the children went to bed, and Mrs. Pentur- 
by undressed little Jessie, who had been watching 
by her father while he slept, and told her to slip 
off and hear the good news from her brothers and 
sisters, and not to forget to thank God for it in 
her yrayers. , 








Presently Mr. Penturby woke, calmed, and re. 
freshed, and gently did his wife communicate to 
him the joyful intelligence, and told of the beautiful 
and appropriate words in the chapter at prayers. 

Poor Mr. Penturby was quite overcome at first; 
but he soon recovered, and said, so quietly, “To 
be sure, and I’ve been serving mammon all this 
time. I thought our poverty was enough to keep 
me from that; but nowI see that my anxiety, and 
fretting, and worry about the morrow, was just 
serving mammon, and not trusting God. Absorbed 
in money-getting, and forgetting the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness—not that I meant it; 
but I see now what it is to serve the Lord Christ. 
How foolish we are! How kind of Mr. Goldbag! 
how thoughtful! how shall we thank him! Our 
heavenly Father knoweth that we have need of 
such things.” 

And then Mr. Penturby went to sleep again, 
and dreamt that he was worshipping a great 
golden image, and that an angel (which looked 
very much like Goldbag) came and pointed him 
to heaven, and told him to worship God and trust 
in him. 

I need not tell you how Mr. Goldbag was 
thanked; nor how Mr. Penturby went down to Mar- 
gate—and not alone—but with his wife and all the 
little Penturbys; nor who treated them to their 
two months’ trip there; nor who interested himself 
and got Edward such.a nice place in a merchant’s 
office; nor how Mr. Penturby’s services were re- 
cognised by his employers, and his salary greatly 
increased; nor how Mr. and Mrs. Goldbag stood as 
god-parents to the new little Penturby, when it 
arrived. I shall only tell you of the evening—it 
was Mr. Goldbag’s birthday—when Mr. Pen- 
turby and his wife, and all the little Penturbys 
down to the baby, spent a few happy hours in the 
grim old mansion, which at first looked forbidding 


/at the intrusion, and then seemed to relax its 


dignity, under the genial influence of merry faces 
and cheerful voices. 

And when the last echo of childish delight had : 
died away, and the great hall door had closed 
with a bang, there was a soft tender sadness 
on those two faces in the great drawing-room; 
they were thinking of their little one—their only 
one, who sleeps among the tombs. And the sad 
silence was broken by Mr. Goldbag: “I think, 
my dear, God took away our babe in mercy. 
Had we never known that sorrow, we should 
never have had our hearts drawn out as they 
have been by the poor Penturbys; they have 
been as much God’s angels to us, as was the 
one which took our little one.” 

And in the little room over the way, just then, 
Mr. Penturby was saying, “I think the Goldbags 
are sent by God to be our guardian angels.” 


W. B.C. 
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N a recent paper on the man of| of Judah? Had the message been entrusted to 
Judah who came to Bethel, I en- him, the prophet of Bethel, perhaps he would 
deayoured to keep his story sepa-| have known as well the proper time and place 
| rate from that (which interweaves to deliver it. He, indeed, had not been at this 
with it) of the old prophet of! idolatrous feast; it would have ill-become him 
Samaria. From the former we learn that public | to be there; but he judged that his absence from 
services do not cover the neglect of private, per- | it was a species of protest that could not be mis- 
sonal obligations. The mission of Jehovah is per- | taken. It certainly was unaccountable that a 
formed, but the messenger is lost; the greatness stranger had been employed; for surely Israel 
of his public performance soothing him into for- | would have been more ready to receive the mes- 
getfulness, and making him listless as to the | sage from him, than from the prophet of a hostile 
fulfilment of his own private obligation. We | country. 
see how public courage and lofty discharge of! It was natural that a prophet of Judah should be 
duty may co-exist with disobedience, weakness, . inclined to denounce the establishment of places of 
and folly in the conduct of our own lives. Such | worship in Israel itself, as plainly diminishing the 
reflections form on our minds as we read the story importance of Judean prophets. He himself from 
of the mission and the fate of the prophet, whose an opposite point of view, had been rather inclined 
name, as if in tenderness to his memory, has not | to wink at it. Besides it was scarcely becoming 
been recorded. But the instrument of his ruin, | that this man of Judah should hasten away, like 
the old prophet of Samaria, is even a more in- another Lot, from the seat of the new worship, 
structive type of character, interesting, as being | where he himself resided permanently. It implied 
exactly what we might expect of one of his order, | that a man of God could not reside there for one 
living in the midst and bearing the marks of the | hour without being contaminated thereby. He 
corruption and schism, against which he did not went, no doubt, believing that he left behind him 
struggle. ino one as good as himself, and that he was relin- 
“There came a man of God out of Judah by the | quishing Bethel and its altars to the predicted 
word of the Lord unto Bethel.” ‘“ Now there dwelt | destruction. Spiritual pride had always been the 
an old prophet in Bethel.’ Here we have a pro- | fault of the prophets, and this man of Judah had 
phet dwelling on the spot, and venerable by age, | thought within himself: “I, even I only, am 
superseded by a stranger, brought at a risk | left.” It needed to show him that there was still 
through a hostile country, to deliver his message, | one in Bethel who had not so much distrust of 
andreturn. This seems to require an explanation; | his own faith as to be obliged to fly from the 
and it is afforded by the narrative that ensues. | surrounding idolatry. But in passing, perhaps, 
And first we learn, that his sons had been at the} it occurred to him indirectly that Aaron was 
feast which Jeroboam was holding, for they came} as good a precedent as Moses. At all events, 
and told him of all that had happened at it. Like} he could stand his ground, without taking harm. 
Hophni and Phinehas, they hearkened not to the | What, however, would the people of Bethel think 
voice of their father: and here we have already | if this new prophet out of Judah were not to 
an indication of that remissness, and laxity, and | recognise him as a prophetic brother, and were 
submission to evil authority, on the part of the local | to go entirely away without acknowledging com- 
prophet himself, which made it necessary to call} munion with him? Would they not contrast un- 
in one from a distance, whose mind would not be | favourably the hasty withdrawal of the stranger 
overawed by the royalty of Jeroboam, or his! prophet from the region presided over by the 
prophetic zeal enfeebled by living in the midst of | golden calf, and peopled by idolators, with his 
a corrupt people. They told their tale, and the | own long residence in their midst and tacit 
old prophet said, “ Saddle me the ass. So they | acquiescence in their practices P 
saddled him: and he rode thereon.” Such were, probably, some of the feelings and 
In following the man of Judah, he acted on the | reflections of the old prophet, as he rode after 


impulse of a moment; but, probably, many, and | the man of Judah. But, no doubt, the motives 
some of them conflicting, feelings entered his | which he acknowledged to himself—in some 
mind simultaneously and produced the determina- | degree genuine motives—were good nature, ad- 
tion he adopted. As he rode quickly in pursuit miration, a desire once more to hold converse with 
of the stranger, these feelings developed them- /a brother prophet, and talk with him over what, 
selves; some of them mean, and some kindly | if conversing together, they would probably call 
the former speaking from and hiding behind the | the sad alienation of Israel; added to all this a 


latter. Why had it needed to bring a prophet out | great desire to be connected with the prophesy 
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and miracles of the man of Judah, even by 
lodging him in his house for a single night and 
publicly showing that they were fellow-servants. 

There may also have been a wish to propitiate | 
his wounded self-respect, by receiving one whom it 
was dangerous to harbour, as having defied the 
king, and denounced the idolatry of which he} 
himself, at its first establishment, ought to have | 
been the denunciator. 

In estimating the part taken by the old prophet, 
we must remember that his sons cannot have 
forgotten to inform him of the stern refusal of the 
man of God to eat bread or drink water in that 
place, and the ground upon which he had put it, 
“Though thou shouldest give me the half of thine 
house, I will not go with thee, nor eat bread nor 
drink water in this place: for so it was charged 
me by the Lord, saying, Eat no bread and drink 
no water, nor turn again by the way that thou 
camest.” : 

The prophet of Bethel knew, then, the objec- 
tion he would have to encounter, and he thought 
of a means of overcoming it, and calculated on 
the condition in which he would find the stranger 
to render his task easy. He came up with him, 
sitting under an oak: the invitation was given, 
and the expected objection raised, almost in the 
same words as before; impressing on us the idea 


of something learned by rote, with which the in- 
clination did not go; he repeated the words that 
were put into his mouth, but God’s will evidently 
was not his. 

And now the spectacle is presented to us of 


a prophet degenerated into a liar. To turn aside 
his brother from following God’s command, the 
old prophet made use of a false pretence to 
that prophetic function which he had allowed to 
rust in its sheath, while Israel forsook Jehovah, 
and went after the golden calves. “I am a 
prophet also as thou art; and an angel spake 
unto me by the word of the Lord, saying, Bring 
him back with thee into thine house, that he may 
eat bread and drink water.” He thus exhibits 
the effect produced on him by long dwelling in the 
midst of idolatry, and the injury he had done to 
his conscience by neglecting the duty of de- 
nouncing it, which was peculiarly the office of a 
Jewish prophet. The mild, tolerant spirit of the 
Gospel, as leaven doing its work by an internal 
action, gradually, imperceptibly, and without vio- 





lence, was utterly misplaced in a prophet of the 
old dispensation. 

The future of the world depending on the 
deposit of the true faith being preserved in the 
Jewish ration, and the worldwide flood of idolatry 
being excluded from it, the utmost rigour of curs- 
ing and extermination of error was necessary to 
accomplish that end; and besides, indeed, the 





chief ground of tolerance—i.e., our fallibility—did 


not exist in men directly authorised by inspira. 
tion. But the office of the prophets ceased with 
their authority. At this time, however, it was in 
fullest force; and the prophet of Bethel, who wags ’ 
old enough to remember the tabernacle as stand. 
ing near his own dwelling-place, where still Jacob’s 
pillar marked the spot on which he dreamt the 
heavenly ladder had rested, and the descending 
angels had stepped on to the earth, was bound, at 
all risk, to oppose the desecration of this hallowed 
site, by the erection in it of Egyptian idolatry, and 
the impious representation of Jehovah as the calf. 
god. But instead of this, he truckled to the power 
of this new Egyptianised king, and possibly toa 
national feeling—a wish that Israel should not haye 
to acknowledge the religious supremacy of Judah, 
and worship in and towards Solomon’s Temple at 
Jerusalem. He wronged his conscience by silence; 
and at last, his moral sense being perverted by 
the long injury to it, he lied. He had learned to 
be dishonest; he had acquired that easy-going 
morality which values quietness and convenience 
above integrity and duty. As he has found ex. 
cuses for his own indifference to what was going 
on about him in Israel, so he readily finds a 
good-natured falsehood to induce his brother 
prophet to return to his house to rest-and refresh 


| himself. 


Perhaps it seemed what is termed an “inno- 
cent” falsehood, when employed in such a service 
—its being good natured seeming to diminish, if 
not to neutralise, the guilt of the deception. Good 
nature has often this strange illuding power; as, 
for instance, when the later Jew delivered himself 
from his moral] obligation by the word “ corban, it 
is a gift.” 

But good nature is generally two-edged. To 
gratify his own desire of conversing with so 
distinguished a servant of Jehovah—to enjoy 
an hour of the interchange of prophetic ideas, 
and invest himself with a portion of the awe 
and wonder which the stranger had produced at 
Bethel—gave an activity to his good nature, in 
which it might otherwise have been deficient. 
He prevails over the man of Judah, who gladly 
accepts the excuse that is thus provided him—a 
poor excuse, indeed, to believe on the testimony 
of a man, who professed to have derived it from 
an angel, that God had contradicted himself. But 
he longs to be seen again by the shouting multi- 
tude who almost transferred to him the adoration 
they had been paying to the idol. He longs’ fora 
draught of the wine of popular applause, and to 
hear the echoes of his deed still living in the place 
where it had been performed. 

He draws near to Bethel; but all is dark and 
silent, like the reprobation of Jehovah. No eyes 
are upon him but the stars, those manifold eyes 
of God. To him he had resigned the glory of his 
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deed, leaving no name behind him in Israel. 
réturns to seek for it; but instead of the voice of 
praise, he hears from the lips of his betrayer the 
startling cry, “Thus saith the Lord,” with which 
the prophets commenced their awful communica- 
tions, “ Forasmuch as thou hast been disobedient 
to the mouth of the Lord . . thy carcase 
shall not come to the sepulchre of thy fathers.” 
Thus the same lips that had beguiled the man 
into disobedience, now involuntarily (but how 
often they are the first to do so voluntarily) pro- 
nounce his doom. With trembling haste he sends 
his brother prophet away, no longer craving for a 
share of his glory, but dreading lest he should 
share his fate. He gives the weary guest his own 
beast, to be rid of him the quicker; exhibiting in 
this, as in what precedes, the easy-going, good- 
natured, worldly character, which would tell. an 
innocent falsehood to make us happy, but is too 
much bent on self-preservation to undergo any 
risk to shelter us. Our diminishing wonder 
ceases that the native prophet was not employed; 
that it needed to bring one out of Judah; and 
that this latter was forbidden to stay to eat or 
drink there, lest he too should be tainted by the 
prevailing corruption, or taken captive by the 
attractiveness of idolatry. 

But when the awful fate of the stranger is 
reported to the old man, we see in his remorse 
and grief something remaining from the wreck of 
a nobler character. There are circumstances in 
which the most worldly man forgets himself. 
Where lately he found the man of Judea linger- 
ing in his flight, and giving the temptation time 
to overtake him, he now finds him overtaken by 
punishment. That prostrate figure shall never 
again arise to resume its journey; but by the 
same road he lately induced him to return to eat 


He | 


and drink in disobedience, he now brings him 
back to bury him. And still we see mingling 
with his sorrow, but chastened and purged of all 
baser feelings, the regretful admiration of his 
brother prophet, and the desire to be connected 
with his fame in sacred history. “When I am 
dead, then bury me in the sepulchre wherein the 
man of God is buried; lay my bones beside his 
bones: for the saying which he cried against the 
altar in Bethel. . . . shall surely come to 
pass.” 

How sharp, but unavailing, was the remorse of 
that old prophet, as he stood by the torn body of 
him in whose ruin he had been instrumental, and 
raised over the fresh graye the mournful lament, 
* Alas, my brother!” 

No misery can ever be so poignant as the know- 
ledge, should it be the Almighty’s will to reveal it 
to us, of the injury, and it may be ruin, in which 
we have been instrumental. It may often not be 
of a nature to be manifest to us in this life. No 
ghastly corpse may startle us on the highway; 
no fresh-made grave invite us to weep. But, 
| whether apparent or not, it will be deeper and 
pre ineffaceable than the stain of blood, this 
| ouilt of soul-destruction. Forgiven by God, we 

could not be forgiven by ourselves. The thought 
would penetrate heaven itself to find us out, that, 
| by our means, other souls had been made joyless 
for ever. If,-therefore, we are contented to cast 
|our own lot in the land of secession, to dwell 
amongst a rebellious people, under the shadow of 
that golden idol to which men burn the incense 
of their strength and energies, and desires, let us 
not strive to tempt others from the strait road 
that leads to life; lest the companionship of an 
hour, as with these two men of God, should end 
in the eternal companionship of the tomb.* 











A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS.—IIL 


A NARRATIVE OF FACT. 


| to the mind and usual range of ideas 

} of Captain Scott, that it took him 

some time to ruminate over and, as 

it were, digest in silence all that his 

friend had been telling him, for it must have been 

@ good quarter of an hour before he again resumed 
the conversation. 

“There is much that is very interesting and 
commendable in this work, no doubt,” said the 
captain, at length; “and I can quite under- 
stand some fellows feeling just as deeply or highly 
enthusiastic as you seem to be in the matter; 


but don’t you think that one ought to feel 
sensible of some sort of regular call, or voca- 


tion? It might, perhaps, come in time, you 
know; but I cannot honestly say that I am, as yet, 
conscious of any particular sensation of that 
description within me. There are some men, 
who have naturally the right sort of long face, 
and serious manner, and solemnity of speech, 
which one ought to have when addressing poor 
people, and giving them good advice. But I am 
afraid that I should not be able to do that properly, 
or indeed, know exactly what to say to them at all, 
when I found myself amongst them—not that shy- 





* See 2 Kings xxiii. 17, 18. 
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ness is a foible of my nature, nor do I generally 
feel any nervousness on entering new or mixed 
company; yet I am sure that I should be awk- 
ward, and look like a fool, and a regular fish out of 
water, if I were to try to go about alone, knocking 
at strangers’ doors, and poking my nose into their 
houses and rooms, without being asked.” 

“ My dear friend,” replied his Mentor, “I know 
exactly the feeling of natural hesitation which you 
describe, and had it myself, at starting, quite as 
much, probably more than yourselfat this moment; 
but I very soon became interested and used to their 
ways, and then it all came easily and naturally. 
As to going in at them with a long-drawn face, 
and upon the strength of having given them a 
few shillings’ worth, just to keep body and soul 
together through a pinch, taking upon myself 
to preach, and find fault, and lecture them, even 
if I were inclined, I do not see that I have any 
right to do so; many of them are quite as gocd, 
and much better than ourselves, considering the 
poor creatures’ circumstances, and temptations; 
so, except sometimes in the way of a word of 
cheery encouragement, or friendly advice if they 
ask for it, I do not reprove and tell them of their 
faults and shortcomings. But, for my own part, I 


find that all that is required, is a little tact, and a 
scrupulous attention to one’s own good breeding 
in little things. 


For instance, I am always very 
careful to take off my hat on entering their rooms; 
and never think of going in without knocking, and 
mentioning, as a sort of introduction, the name of 
the poor neighbour, or district visitor, or curate, 
or whoever it may be, through whom I may have 
happened to have heard of their distress. Then I 
neyer take a seat until invited, or at least specially 
asking permission to do so, for though a chair is 
almost always offered at once, sometimes that 
ceremony may be forgotten; but immediately 
upon the slightest hint, is invariably corrected, with 
an ample apology. It is wonderful what such 
trifling courtesies will do. Many a time have I 
seen a slatternly vixen suddenly drop her akimboed 
elbows, and loud, defiant tone, with which she has 
been, as if almost instinctively, prepared for the 
. entrance of any stranger, and begin to wipe off 
the dust from her best though dirty chair with 
her dirtier apron; while the husband, slouching 
against the window, will draw his hands from the 
depths of his pockets, and lug his cap off his head 
(very often, it is true, as if almost in spite of him- 
self, and on the half-pretence of only wishing to 
scratch his head, and not out of any servile re- 
spect); but somehow he will invariably do it, if 
you will only set him the example. Another rule 
I make is, never to ask any impertinent questions, 
or make reflections upon their furniture, or dress, 
or food, more than I should think of doing in the 
house of anybody of our own rank of life. ‘Though 





I often take a quiet notice of such particulars, ag 
good criterions of character, as well as of the actual 
state of their circumstances, and act accordingly, 
without giving any reasons, or making insidious 
remarks; in short, I always try to be more par. 
ticular while amongst my poor friends in doing 
credit to that extra twopence, which was tradi. 
tionally charged in our youthful days for ‘man. 
ners,’ then I am in my own accustomed society 
—or at any rate, I think more about them, and 
as a rule I find myself, in return, treated with 
the greatest civility, and I may say friendly 
respect.” 

“But do you never,” inquired Captain Scott, 
“find yourself brought into unpleasant contact 
with any rough characters? for that is where I 
should, I am afraid, find my temper fail me. 
Suppose some half-civilised navvy, or facetious 
costermonger, for instance, was to take it into 
his uneducated head, either to kick me out of 
his private apartments—which I do not say that 
he would be altogether wrong in doing, if he did 
not happen to appreciate my personal appearance, 
or exactly to see what business I had there—or 
was to indulge in some of that lively style cf banter, 
vulgarly called ‘chaff,’ at which the latter class 
of gentry whom I have mentioned are sometimes 
supposed to be particularly accomplish adepts, 
I might, under such circumstances feel—as Dr. 
Watts, if I remember right, expresses it—‘ my 
angry passions rising,’ and get into some awk- 
ward row, which would bring trouble upon myj- 
self and discredit upon your most respectable 
society.” 

“I can only repeat my assertion,” answered 
Sydney, ‘“‘that in my own experience, although I 
have sometimes found myself in some very queer 
places, where I have occasionally met some very 
queer characters—roughs, if you like to call them 
so, both male and female—I have never yet been. 
implicated in any row, and hardly ever had an 
uncivil—that is, an intentionally offensive word 
from any of them. I do remember once, it was 
on the next day after Christmas Day, a year or 
two since—which might be taken as a sort of 
excuse, though, perhaps not a very good one, for 
the poor fellow’s condition—that a half-tipsy ven- 
dor of cats’ meat was certainly beginning to be 
rather rude, and slightly abusive, when the wife of 
his bosom fell upon him, and then and there 
corrected his bad manners, by battering him so 
unmercifully over his head and ears with an old 
tin saucepan, that I was actually obliged to inter- 
fere, though it seemed like ingratitude on my 
part to do so.” 

“ And did the fellow beg your pardon, or thank 
you for the interference?” asked Archie. 

“Well, I forget now; but you must bear in 
mind, by the way, that the familiar term of ‘ fel- 
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low’ is not understood or admitted in that class 
of society in at all the same sense as with us, 
amongst whom it is used as an habitual term of 
familiarity and social good feeling. 

“*No more fellows than yourself, sir,’ is a mil 
rebuke I have before now reccived, when having 
casually addressed any of them collectively as 
‘you fellows,’ or called any one ‘old fellow,’ in 
a friendly way, as we so constantly do to one 
another. ‘Fellow, indeed!’ was a wife’s re- 
joinder, taking me up very shortly; ‘old, if you 
please, though that’s no fault of his’n, and we 
knows we are poor enough, but I don’t think he 
has done anything to have been called a fellow.’ 
I of course apologised, and attempted an explana- 
tion; but I have been very careful not to give the 
same offence again. 

“Indeed, I find that the yery poorest classes, in 
their intercourse with one another, are much less 
familiar, and more punctilious in their manner 
and address, than those above them in society. 
When speaking to one another they almost always 
repeat their friend’s name at full length, to which 
they seldom omit the prefix of Mr. or Mrs.; and 
two old washerwomen at their gossip, or even quar- 
relling, will ma’am each other at every sentence. 

“T was asked, not long ago, to call in upon a 
gentleman, at the end of the court, who sold 
oysters and periwinkles, but was in great dis- 
tress—down ill, and would have been without food, 
or even a bit of fire all that bitter cold weather, 
if it hadn’t been for the good lady who keeps 
the coal-store, who let him have a little upon 
trust. And another poor old woman told me that 
her boy had got a job with a gentleman who 
swept chimneys and cleaned out drains. 





“T have now become so accustomed to their 
really polite way of speaking of each other, that 
it scarcely strikes me as it did at first. Like 
all other grades in society, they have their own 
peculiarities and fashions, which any one who 
is a gentleman himself of course soon under. 
stands and falls into. The real main thing to 
be acquired by experience is, how to judge as 
to the reality and extent of their distress, and 
then as to the best and most advisable method 
of assistance or relief; for there are many other 
ways besides giving either food, fuel, or clothes, 
though these requisites of course must, and do, 
constitute the principal form of relief in most 
cases.” 

“T should have thought those three necessaries 
of life fully comprehended all that one could do for 
them,” interrupted Archie Scott; “especially as 
you don’t pretend to go in for offering good 
advice, or finding fault with them. What more 
can one do to help them?” 

_ “Oh, a great deal; such as giving them orders 
for the local dispensaries, letters of admission to 
the various great hospitals, of which, through our 
many influential subscribers, we have generally as 
many as we require to dispose of among those of 
our people who are suffering from any sickness or 
accident; then often by recommending them, or 
by using personal interest with some of the large 
firms, one is able to provide employment for poor 
fellows, who, perhaps, haying been thrown out of 
work by illness, and, not finding it immediately 
upon their recovery in their own district, have 
never heard or thought of its being likely to be 
found in any other at the further side of London.” 
(To be continued.) 








WISDOM. 


“((H ENCE no one knew, and nono could guess, 
¥ With slow and stately step he came, 
And through the busy market press 
Proclaimed in simple speech his name. 


"T'was ‘‘ Wisdom,” and the word-was caught, 
And tossed from noisy tongue to tongue, 
Whereat a tumult rose and wrought 
The crowd to phrenzy, and they hung 


With eager ears upon his voice, 

Who said, “ What would ye have of me?” 
A thousand answers came, the choice 

Of wealth, and toil, and penury. 


Then fell a silence, such as when 
The lightning glints upon the storm, 
And winds are still, and hearts of men 
Wait on that coming note of harm. 


He spoke: “I may not sell for gold’ 
The simple tale of star and sod; 





My secret freely take and hold— 
The fear of God, the fear of God.” 


Then, as a wind from out the west, 
When red and wrathful sinks the day, 
And burns upon the turbid breast 
Of writhing wave and ghostly spray, 


A sullen murmur rose, and grew 
To thunder, from the shaken crowd; 
And Wisdom then and there they slew, 
And stood a people free and proud; 


And bought and sold, and went their ways, 
And Nature tamed, and spanned the skies, 
And lived their lusty length of days, 
And answered Death with happy lies. 


But it is said that, far away, 

Beyond their wealth, or waste, of years, 
They seek that ancient man, and pray 

His secret with unpitied tears. J. 8. W. 
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PEGGY OGLIVIE 
BY THE AUTIIOR OF “R 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
CAPTAIN OGLIVIE IS GENEROUS. 


megeyN hearing the sentence recorded in the 


| had been to fly. She would not meet 

Horace Oglivie thus. If he had a mind 
==! to forsake her, she would not have him | 
recalled to her side by a favouring circumstance. She 
would go home to her own place, and await there till 
he sought her. She would have gone further away, 
if possible. She longed to put difficulties between | 
herself and him—to set herself out of reach, as it | 
were. But when, at length, she ventured to propose | 
her plan, it was at once overruled. Margery Oglivie’s 
will was the stronger of the two, and she received the 
proposal us one altogether out of the question. She | 
made it appear to her a positive duty to remain—a | 
positive unkindness to go away. Therefore Peggy | 
had to make up her mind to stay. | 

Then it occurred to her how awkward their meeting 
must be. To meet as strangers would be to practise 
a deceit—to act a lie; to meet as friends, would be 
to reveal to Margery what had hitherto been con- 
cealed from her—their knowledge of each other. | 
Not that she had any right to know their hearts ; but 
their meeting involved a matter of fact which ought | 
not to be misrepresented. She was very glad, there- 
fore, when Margery proposed to drive over and meet | 
Horace Oglivie herself. The coach would set him 
down, very unceremoniously, bag and baggage, in | 
the middle of the road, where a by-way branched off | 
to the house, and leave him there. The point where 
he was to be picked up was not more than a couple of 
miles distant, but it would leave him time to make any | 
communication he liked to make. But, further and | 
better, Margery fixed the day of his arrival for Peggy 
to visit Delaube. The elder woman treated the 
younger very much as she would have treated a child, 
in making arrangements for her; and she was to be 
sent for early in the evening, like a child who has 
been allowed to spend the day abroad. 

Margery Oglivie had her own reasons for sending 
behes out of the way, and arranging for her on this 
occasion. She was anxious to have a word or two 
with the captain herself, in order to remove from 
his mind a certain misapprehension with regard to 
Peggy, which she desired above all things to clear | 
away before they should meet, as she thought, for 
the first time. 

‘At length the day arrived, and everything took 
effect as arranged. 
captain was duly deposited, Margery was waiting to 
pick him up, and they were soon driving back to the 
Forest House together. Horace Oglivie was aware 
that, with regard to Peggy, he was on delicate ground, 
and required to move with caution ; yet he wanted to 
make the most of the short time at his disposal to learn 





The coach was punctual, the | 
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all that he could concerning her in her new position. 


| During the drive, however, he learnt nothing more 


than he already knew—namely, that her grandfather 
was dead, and that she was staying at the Forest 
House for the present. Yes, there was one little 
circumstance which he learnt, just as they were 
alighting—a circumstance which had greatly relieved 
his mind—and that was that he should not be com- 
pelled to meet Peggy as a stranger in the presence of 
Margery Oglivie. That lady had detailed her little 
arrangement, and on it the quick-witted Horace had 
founded another of his own—viz., that, when the 
time arrived, he would volunteer for the service of 
bringing Miss Oglivie back, and thus secure an oppor- 
tunity of seeing her alone. 

Margery had wound up by saying, just as they 
entered the house, “When you have had your 
dinner, I have something to say to you.” 

She had spoken in her usual measured manner, 


'and not m harsher tones than usual; but, as he 


| took his way to his room, he wondered what it 
was she had to say to him, and whether it was 
| possible that Peggy had told, after all. 

And at last the dinner was over, and he ventured 
to remind her that she had the something to say. 

She began at once. ‘ You know,” she said, “that 
Gilbert Oglivie and I haven’t been on speaking terms 
for many yeays—for half a lifetime nearly.” He 
bowed assent, and she proceeded: “ You will under- 
stand, by what has happened, that I saw him before 
he died. What took place between us concerns 


| nobody but ourselves, except that he begged me to 


take care of this girl—of Louis Oglivie’s daughter 
and heiress.”” She laid an emphasis on the last word, 
and added, “Her mother’s marriage-lines and her 
father’s letters to his wife are now in my hands.” 

«What has become of her father?” said Captain 
Oglivie, not knowing very well what to say, but 
thinking how very much Peggy’s position and pros- 
pects would be changed. 

“Dead!” was the stern answer. “ It’s more than 
a dozen years since he was heard of. Louis Oglivie 
is dead.” 

«So much the better,” thought the captain. 
is just as well, perhaps, for the girl,” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “If I die before Alexander, 
everything will be hers. And if he dies first, I mean to 
| make it hers, if she will now promise that in any case 

she will never leave him to strangers. I cannot make 

it conditional, you see. I shall have only her word 
| and promise. But she has taken to Alexander, and 
| he has taken to her. If she will stay with me, I can 
| make her secure both ways. Do you understand?” 
| « Yes, I understand, perfectly; but I cannot see 
| why I am called upon to do so,” said the captain, 
| who was thinking it was rather hard to be brought 
| so far to hear only this, 
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“You have a right to know,” she answered. “You 
may have had expectations; it was quite natural 
you should. Under other circumstances it would 
have been yours. My sister and I had settled it. 
But we have saved out of Alexander’s allowance; 
and if you will let me, I can buy advancement for 
you. It is all I have really in my power,’ she 
added, “for I believe Alexander will outlive me. 
And now I have said all I had to say.” 

The conversation terminated as abruptly as it 
had begun. Horace Oglivie subdued his conflicting 
emotions, and politely took to the topics of the day. 
At last the sound of wheels was heard on the gravel. 
It was the chaise coming round before setting out 
to fetch Peggy back. Captain Oglivie was on his 
feet in a moment, offering to go and bring her 
safely home; and after some objection from his 
hostess, on the score of his recent travel, easily 
overruled, seeing that he had reposed no further 
off than Bleaktown on the previous evening, he 
was allowed to depart. 

“He can introduce himself,” she thought; and 
she smiled grimly as she saw him set out. He 
was very cool about it. ‘Perhaps he is only tired 
of my company,” she said to herself. 

It was rapidly getting dark as he drove along, and 
by the time he reached Delaube, it was dark alto- 
gether. The front gate was closed, and could not 
be opened from without, though it did not seem to 
be locked. The truth was, that a great stone was 
nightly rolled up against it. But Captain Oglivie 
remembered the little garden gate, and groped his 
way to it with slight effort. The same difficulty 
might have greeted him there, but that egress was 
still needed. As it was, he entered, and went straight 
cn to the kitchen entrance, to which the path led. 
All was dark save one long, low window, through 
which he could not choose but see. An old man was 
smoking by the fire. An old woman sat at the 
wooden table, doing something which caused her 
head to nod in a measured fashion; and opposite, 
with the light shining full on her face, sat her he 
had come to seek, evidently quite at home with her 
surroundings, and holding something apart with her 
hands. It was a hank of blue worsted she was 
holding, while Jean wound it, when Captain Oglivie 
knocked at the door. 

“That's for me,” she said, crossing to open it 
herself, and expecting Margery Oglivie’s ancient 
man-of-all-work, a relic of the past, like Tammas. 

She was rendered dumb with amazement when 
she saw who it was, and her heart. began to beat fast 
and her limbs to tremble. But to an observer she 
only seemed very quiet and pale. As for him, he 
was perfectly cool and collected, meeting her neither 
warinly nor coldly, and stating his mission simply 
and with all the grace in the world. As she went 
to get ready, Peggy recovered sufficiently to say, 
“ Jean, this is Captain Oglivie;” and when she came 
back Jean herself lighted them down the garden- 
path, having in the meantime fallen a victim to the 
captain’s blandishments. ? 











They were soon rattling along in the darkness, 
and as yet they had hardly spcken, only a hand had 
clasped hers firmly and fondly. But, instead of 
meeting the clasp, she was shrinking from it. He 
was treating her as if he had parted with her yester. 
day, instead of well-nigh a year ago. 

“You are not angry with me?’ he whispered, 
reproachfully, as she attempted gently to withdraw 
her hand. “I have managed so well she will never 
know that we have met before.” 

“Then we must be as if we had never met,” she 
answered—“ as if there was nothing between us.” 

“That cannot be,” he hastened to murmur in 
reply ; “that cannot be, if we love each other still, 
It cannot be with me, at least.” 

And at that moment Captain Oglivie persuaded 
himself that he really had been true at heart, and 
that only adverse circumstances were to blame for 
his inconstancy. He persuaded himself at that 
moment thit he loved the shrinking girl beside him 
as he never had loved any other; and perhaps he 
did. 

Then he set himself to explain, very delicately, 
how impossible it was for him to involve her in a 
clandestine correspondence, and how wretchedly cir- 
cumstanced they both had been. 

She was sitting with her hands clasped before her, 
looking out into the darkness, through which they 
were swiftly passing. 

“ Now it is all different,” he said; and in saying it 
he drew yet closer to her. 

She felt his breath warm upon her cheek, and 
raised her hands to her face. 

Then he threw his arm round her, and whispered 
her name; and for answer came almost a wail of 
entreaty : 

“Oh! Horace, be generous, and set me free !” 

He was here by her side, loving, and she did not 
love him; the same, and she was changed. Thus 
she reproached herself. 

And he, suffering some slight pain beyond that of 
wounded self-love, withdrew the caressing arm, and, 
after a little, replied, “ You are free; only let me be 
free also to win back the love I have lost.” He never 
for moment doubted his ability to do so. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LETTER IS LOST. 


As in the old childish days, when she wanted every- 
thing in heaven and earth explained to her, Peggy 
Oglivie now sought an explanation of herself. But 
she found it as difficult to obtain, as it used to be 
to get at the meaning of the riddles which her 
oracle, Jean, had been wont to propound in order to 
be rid of her importunity. In vain she sat thinking, 
till her cheeks burned and her brow throbbed, asking 
herself, over and over again, how it had come to pass 
that her love for Horace Oglivie had, as it were, 
shivered at a touch. In vain she flung herself on 
her knees, and tried to read her heart, as it lay open 
to the Searcher of hearts. No true interpretation 
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came. She had proved herself fickle and inconstant, 
for under no circumstances, she felt, ought love to 
change. 
was deadly, and seemed to strike at the root of all 
faith, human and divine. 

There are men, as well as women, of the feline order, 


and perhaps Captain Oglivie was one of these. He | 
was, undoubtedly, very graceful and very agile, both | 


in body and mind; but it might be possible for him 
to be very cruel. He was letting Miss Oglivie alone, 
but he was watching her every movement with the 
conviction that she was completely in his power; 
that she could no more resist him, or escape from 
him, than a mouse could from a cat. And the more 
he watched her, the more he liked her—loved her, in 
his passionless way. He liked the lovely face and the 
slight, perfect figure—light as a young birch-tree, and 
the quaint, tender expression of smile, and voice, and 
‘speech. He could marry this girl, and if he did, and 
she was devoted to him, he would, in all likelihood, go 
on loving her to the end of the chapter. But he 
was capable of marrying her whether she liked him 
or no; and in the latter case he might, nay, certainly 
would, cease to care for her. He could torture the 
heart that was not his own,and which he yet had 
power to torture. 

It was Captain Oglivie’s opinion, and one which he 
had not unsuccessfully put to the test, that he could 
conciliate whom he chose to conciliate, and win whom 
he chose to win. But there was one whom he could 
not conciliate in Margery Oglivie’s house: poor 
witless Sir Alexander was proof against his blandish- 
ments. For one thing, he deprived the poor fellow, 
toa great extent, of his new companion. He had 
been suffered to sit beside Peggy, and watch her 
drawing, till the faculty of imitation had prompted 
him to seize a pencil, and try to follow the lines of 
the rude sketches which she made to please him. 
Then he would point to familiar objects, and show 
that he knew that the drawings represented them. 
Latterly he had succeeded, with the help of his 
teacher, in copying some of: the simplest forms, 
Without knowing it, she was developing what little 
of mental power he possessed. 

One morning, when Peggy was engaged in teaching 
him, Captain Oglivie came into the room where they 
sat together; it was a large, bare room, like a nursery, 
clean and uncarpeted. 

“It is perfectly marvellous how you can take 
such pains with that idiot,” he said, in a slightly 
impatient tone. 

“Oh, Horace, see how well he is getting on. It is 
quite worth the pains 1 take.” 

“T don’t see that it matters in the least.” 

“It makes him happier, I am sure,” she answered ; 
“and do you know I think it is making him wiser.. I 
believe he feels more and knows more than we think. 
What if it should all belong to the body, this idiotey, 
and be a mere distortion of the power of expression, 
and the soul shsuld be lying within, suffering a ter- 
tible imprisonment ?” 


The very idea that it could, was terrible—’ 





The captain laughed. It was a pleasant enough | 


laugh, with a slight ring of mockery, not for the 
thought, but for its truth; but Sir Alexander gave a 
low growl, like an angry dog. 

** Just look at the creature,” said the captain. 

Peggy did look, and was startled by the expression 
of hate and malice in his face. “One would think he 
understood every word,” she said. ‘“ You see he is 
capable of love and hate,” she added; “he knows 
by some instinct that you do not love him.” 

Sir Alexander bent muttering over the paper. 

“Do you believe in such instincts?” asked the 
captain. 

“Tm not sure that I don’t,” she answered. 

“It’s all capable of explanation,” he rejoined; 
“ everything is.” 

“ Well, I suppose it is,” she replied, thoughtfully, 
almost thinking aloud. ‘Perhaps there are such 
delicate indications of character in every look and 
word and act, that they escape the conscious mind 
and yet impress the spirit.” 

At that moment Sir Alexander had looked up 
again, and met the eyes of Captain Oglivie. Neither 
maintained the gaze but for a moment, but in that 
moment their companion had glanced from the one 
to the other—from the man with the deformed body 
and the darkened mind, to the other with his grace- 
ful bearing and intellectual face, and there flashed 
upon her a likeness of expression which made her 
chill with horror. 

“Come away,” cried the captain, “and blow these 
Scotch metaphysics out of your little brain. I never 
saw you look so pale and ill.” 

That afternoon Horace Oglivie sat down to write 
to his mother. He had been more than a week in 
that bleak northern region, and his first care was 
to assure her of his bodily well-being. There was 
nothing to hinder him from surviving a winter in 
the trenches, and yet he could not bear to wet his 
feet. Then he went on to tell her the position in 
which he found affairs. He gave her an account of 
his conversation with Margery, and took the liberty 
of execrating that lady pretty freely. He paused 
before he mentioned Peggy. Any great frankness 
on that score might bring his mother down upon 
him in bodily presence. So all that he said was, 
“The heiress is rather nice. I wouldn’t mind going 
in for her and her inheritance at once. She wouldn’t 
be at all a heavy encumbrance, though I certainly 
prefer an unencumbered estate. I almost hope she 
may inherit direct, and cut out Miss Margery. As 
for that hideous creature, Sir Alexander, I dislike 
him worse than ever—dislike is not the word, I 
positively hate the sight of him. I could almost 
have put an end to him with my own hands this 
morning.” 

It was a hateful, heartless letter enough, though 
neither he who wrote it nor she who was to receive it 
would see how heartless and how hateful it was. The 
receiver would remain thoroughly well satisfied with 
the sender, and the sender was thoroughly well satis- 
fied with himself. 

But it was fated never to be sent. While he was 
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writing there looked in upon him that white face of 
Sir Alexander’s, and on it, deepening as he lingered, 
the scowl of malice—surely an aimless malice—at 
which the writer there could afford to laugh. He sat 
with his profile to the window, which was slightly in 
the rear of the table at which he wrote, so that he 
could look up without seeing the face, grotesque in 
its maliciousness, that was peering upon him. 

At length the letter was finished, folded, and sealed. 
The captain had been warned not to leave letters 
about, but he intended to walk out and post this 
one himself; he also intended to have a companion 
in his walk to the village ; therefore he put the letter 
behind the tomb-like structure on the mantelpiece, 
and went out of the room in search of Peggy. 

No sooner had he done so than the window was 
lifted from the outside, and Sir Alexander crept in, 
went swiftly to the fireplace, and, with a look of con- 
centrated cunning, took possession of the letter. 
Giving vent toa gurgle of satisfaction, he thrust it 
into his breast, and swiftly made his escape as he 
had entered, not having wit enough to close the 
window behind him. A minute or two later, Miss 
Margery herself came in, and shut it down un- 
suspiciously. So, when the captain entered with 





Peggy, no letter was to be found. There was, of 
course, but one conclusion as to who had taken it ; 
but when, and how, was the question. The captain 
had met Miss Margery on her way to the room, and 
had detained her a minute or two, but she had been 
there ever since. It was well that she did not see the 
quick look of suspicion which he darted at her. 

“Did you leave the window open?” she asked 
at length, when the bewilderment had reached its 
height. 

“No,” 

“Then I know how it has gone,” she said. “I 
have just shut it. He has come in and taken it, and 
gone out again by the window.” 

Horace Oglivie did not wait for more. In a moment 
he had opened the casement and flung himeelf 
out. 
“Tf he finds him he will hurt him,” cried Margery, 
almost wildly. 

“He will never be so base, as well as cruel,” said 
Peggy, soothingly; “but I will go after him, and, 
perhaps, if we find him, he will give it up more 
readily to me;” and, without further parley, she set 
off in pursuit. 
| (To be continued.) 














GRANNY’S SPECTACLES, AND WHAT SHE SAW THROUGH THEM.—V. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM,” ETC. ETC. 


DORA THE DAINTY. 
y DARE say, deary,” said grandmamma to 


are very much disappointed Emmy cannot 
come to tea.” 

“Yes, I am disappointed, granny dear, 
I must own ; I should so like to have her! 
she is such a dear little girl.” 

«She is a very nice child, Edie dear, and I am 
quite sorry too, she cannot come. What do you 
think if, by way of consoling ourselves, we ask Sibly 
to put us tea out on the lawn, and I tell you the 
fifth story? There will be very few more such days 
as this, and only one more story to tell.” 

“Oh, granny, dear granny, I am so sorry! I wish 
you had twenty children to tell about.” 

«Thank you very much, Edie dear,’’ said granny, 
laughing, “but I am glad you have not got the 
fairy wishing-cap, to make such a wish come true. 
Deanly as I loved my children, I found five quite 
plenty. But do you like my idea of tea on the 
lawn ?” 

“ Very—very much, granny. Shall I run and tell 
Sibly?” 

** Yes, please, love.” 

“And I will get your lounging-chair and my stool, 
and we will be cosy ;” and away flew the child, quite 
consoled for her disappointment by this fresh idea. 
She helped Sibly eagerly to lay the tea, getting per- 
mission to gather fruit and flowers to decorate the 





little Edith Everley, one afternoon, “ you | 


table, and was delighted to hear her tastyyarrange- | 


{ ments admired by granny, and to be assured she had 
| not enjoyed a meal so much a long while. 

The tea cleared, granny thus commenced her story: 
“T don’t think, Edith, you have ever seen your Aunt 
Dora. I am punished for loving her the best of all 
my children, I suppose, by her being separated from 
me. She has been in Australia for many years, and 
though she keeps telling me in every letter they 
talk of coming home soon, I dare not hope to be 
permitted to see her again.” 

Something very like tears glistened in poor granny’s 
eyes; and little Edith, not knowing what to say to 
her, by way of consolation, kissed the thin, white 
hand which was resting on the table. 

Mrs. Everley seemed to understand the action, for 
she smiled at the child, and said, “I have got you to 
love and keep me company, have I not darling? and 
what is more, you are very like Aunt Dora, exactly 
what she was at your age. Well,” she continued, 
“this little loving pet, who was my constant com- 
panion, was rather delicate—the most delicate of all— 
which may account for my feeling rather more for her 
than the others, and as my nurse was the most in- 
dulgent of human beings, so my little Dera became 
humoured in every fancy, and was on the high’ road to 
being spoilt, like her brother Philip. At every meal 
some new whim was evidenced, till at last it became 
difficult, if not impossible, to order anything she would 
besure to like. At one time she would eagerly eat rice, 
and the next shudder at it; some days an excellent 
dinner was made on cold meat, and sometimes, on 
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- hot; end I have known five or six different things 
brought up for her little ladyship at one meal, while 
dear nurse coaxed her with every inducement and 
pribe she could think of to eat something. I believe 
she was never more angry with me than when I in- 
sisted, one day, on the child having no dinner at all, if 
she would not at once eat what I had provided, and 
which only a few days before she had liked excessively. 
She cried, and assured me, when the child was dead 
Ishould be sorry for my cruelty; but I did not think 
so: I knew, Edie, I was doing what was right for the 
dear child, that I should never reproach myself if 
she was taken from me, and that she would thank me 
if she lived. 

“ At that time I had an old maiden aunt living—a 
dear, kind old body, who had a small income, and 
lived in a pretty little cottage in a quiet seaside vil- 
lage in Hampshire. A little gem of a place it was. 
I had passed many, many happy days there before I 
was married.” The cottage, so homely, yet so clean 
and picturesque, was on a breezy, healthy common, 
on which you would have supposed yourself miles 
from the sea, but a steep, shady lane brought you 


suddenly on to a romantic beach, where for hours I | 
had run races with the waves, whilst the dear old | 


lady sat with her book beneath the shadow of a cliff. 
Well, she came to stay a few days with me, just atthe 


time when this sad daintiness of Dora’s was giving | 


me so much trouble. 

“<T tell you what, my dear,’ 
feel strong, and I think I can promise to send her 
home cured of this tiresome fault. 
was an old servant.of hers—‘ delights in children, 
and will like nothing better than the charge of her. 


The memory of your own childish visits to me will | 


render you easy as to her happiness.’ 
“Though to part from my little darling was a great 
trial, I would not for worlds have allowed any selfish 


feelings of my own to interfere with what was so , 


much for her good. 

“Through my glasses, Edie, I could see the mis- 
chief which would come of this fanciful daintiness, 
in after years, if not corrected now. Already the evil 
was spreading: she was getting as foolish and fussy 
about her clothes, her bed—in short, nothing was 
ever quite right for her. Her clothes were too tight 
or too loose for her, or they smelt of ‘nasty soap,’ or 
they were dirty; her bed was too hard or too soft, 
the blankets too heavy or too light; ,and she was 


beginning to tire the patience of those who loved + 








mamma when she was little, and do everything she 
did. Of course, it was a great consolation to me to 
see her so pleased to go; but I looked anxiously for 
the first letter. 

“It came, with the information that they had 
arrived quite safely ; that Dora was in an ecstasy of 
delight with everything, and had eaten an excellent 
tea without making any complaint. ‘She had a tiny 
loaf all to herself,’ wrote my aunt, ‘and a bantam egg, 
and the little cup and saucer to drink out of that 
you used to have, and it would have done your heart 
good to see her thorough enjoyment.’ 

“TI read this to nurse, but she only sighed, and said, 
‘Yes, that is as I always say, she is so very delicate. 
The change has done her good. After she’s been 





she said, ‘let her | 
come back with me; my sweet pure air will make her 


Barbara ’—that | 


| there a day or two, she’ll be just the same as she is 
| at home, poor lamb; and if Miss Raymond goes 
to punish her to make her eat, she’ll be sorry for it, 
as sure as she’s alive, for she’ll have the child to 
nurse.’ 

«There is no fear of punishment there, nurse,’ I 
answered; ‘Miss Raymond is the kindest creature in 
the world.’ 

“My aunt had promised to write often to me, and 
so she did, and in all her letters she continued to say 
Dora was quite happy, but they had had one or two 
failures with the meals; but I was to make myself 
quite easy, as the child was looking very well, ‘and 
|is none the worse,’ said the letter, ‘for my strict 
discipline. Tell nurse so; and that I think the 
daintiness will be all mastered by the time she 
returns.’ 

“Dora was away three weeks, and I began to 
| want my little bird home very much; but Aunt 
Raymond begged for one more week, and so I, some- 
what unwillingly, yielded. At the end of the time 
| I watched anxiously for her return. Her father was 
to run down for a day to fetch her, and bring her 
home on the following. Bright and rosy the little 
thing looked when she rushed into my arms, 
| delighted to be once more with ‘darling mamma,’ 

but having enjoyed herself, as she expressed it, 
‘ dreadfully,’ 

“ She brought 2 little note from my aunt for me, 
| in which she begged I would be particular in not 
; asking Dora what she would like to have to eat 
at any meal, but simply give her what I thought 
| right; to take no notice of her leaving her food, 
| if she should do so, but not supply her with any 
| other kind. 

“The next morning, therefore, at breakfast, a basin 





her most. And so, though with a heavy feeling at | of bread and milk was placed before her like the 
my heart, and eyes dim with tears, I watched my other children’s; and without a word she eat it all. 


little, fairy-like, fragile girl go off with Aunt Ray- 


mond. 


| A plain dinner of roast meat and a fruit pudding 


| was also quickly and uncomplainingly dispatched, 


“The child herself seemed delighted to go. It had | and, in short, for a week after her return hone 





been one of her favourite stories, as she called it, to | she found no fault with anything, and was, there- 
listen to what I used to do at Stoneleigh; and she | fore, the sweetest, brightest little thing imaginable, 
thought it something wonderful to be going to the | that having really appeared the only fault whieh 
same place, to sleep in the same little bed, to see the | marred the beauty of her character. One day, how- 
same old china and stuffed birds, and be waited on | ever, some unlucky boiled mutton appeared at table, 
by the same old servants. She should fancy she was | and, as I helped her to it, I suddenly remembered 
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her former great dislike to it, and expected a scene. | 


She looked at it for a moment, whilst the colour 
mounted to her face, and then quietly eat it all 
without a word. I took no notice, only I did not ask 
her to have a second supply; and after dinner, 
whilst I was sitting at work, she came to me and 
said, ‘Mamma dear, shall I tell you all I did at 
Aunt Raymond’s? I haven’t half told you yet.’ 

«Certainly, darling,’ I said, ‘if you like.’ 

«And so, perching herself upon a chair beside me, 


she said: ‘Well, you know, I told you I used to go, the | 


moment after breakfast,.down on the beach by myself, 
and when I had played ever such a long time, auntie | 
used to come and take me into the village shopping, 

and to the schools, and sometimes to her poor people. | 
Well, one day, mamma, I hadn’t—I hadn't,’ she 
said, very hesitatingly, ‘eaten quite all my break- 
fast; I didn’t think it was nice, you know; but auntie | 
didn’t. give me anything else,.and so, when I sat on 
the beach, I was hungry, and I began to cry, and 
wish I was at home; and I was crying when she | 
cume, and she asked what was the matter. I told 
her, but she didn’t answer—only took my hand and 
led me to a little miserable—oh! such a miserable 


hut, under the cliff, and we knocked, and a woman | 


with a thin, white face and ragged gown opened 


the door, and we went in, and there was no furniture | 


in the room hardly, and two or three dirty, thin 


children sitting on the floor. And auntie talked to 
|them some time, and then she said, “ How long is it 
since these children tasted hot roast meat?” And, 
ob, mamma, what do you think the mother said? 
“Never.” Then auntie asked how long since they 
have had bread and milk for breakfast; and then 
the poor woman said—oh! mamma, I shall never 
forget it—‘ Bless you, ma’am, they know only the 
taste of weak tea, field turnips, and bread.: Now and 
then they have a taste of father’s cheese, for a 
treat.” ’ 

“Then, Edie, I could see,” continuel granny, 
“what the lesson was my child had learnt ; and this 
‘letter, received from Australia after she had beon 
| married out there some months, will show you how 
she appreciated it.” And granny read these words 
‘to Edith: “‘I can never sufficiently thank you, 

dearest mother, for the perseverance with which you 

| strove to break me of my childish faults, abov> all, 
that of daintiness. It was so wise of you to let Aunt 
Raymond effect my cure: for which I am eternally 
gzateful to her, or out here, amidst the privations we 
have had to suffer, I should have starved.’ And so, 
Edie, dear, I think my spectacles must ever be 
honoured for seeing so quickly and plainly these 
which, neglected, become the 
Now run and play, and look 
| forward to the next of granny’s stories.” 





‘little childish errors, 
| sins of our riper years. 





